








“ Mein Weg heisst mich nur vorwarts eilen.” 
TANNHAUSER, act. i. 


Che Micister. 





Vox. IV. NOVEMBER 14, 1891. No. 16. 


“Alarums and Gxcursions.” 


T is not often that nearly a decade after a 
composer's death two works, which flowed from 
his pen nearly half-a-century back, produce such 
a flutter of excitement in artistic circles as 
Lohengrin and Tannhduser have produced this summer. For 
a full twelve-months previous to their performance, these operas 
have kept the musical world on the tip-toe of expectation, 
although for different reasons. With regard to Lohengrin, 
it was very naturally felt that the Wagnerian cause in Paris 
for the next generation was hanging upon the firmness of the 
authorities in handling any possible disturbanees that interna- 
tional, or rather, chauvinistic passions might vent themselves 


in, Well! September has come and gone, and it would appear 
H 
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that Lohengrin has now established itself as a peaceful item 
of the Grand Opera's repertoire—a presage for the inscena- 
tion of those later products of Wagner's genius for which the 
Parisian art-world has long been clamouring. We need not 
dwell upon the event, for the daily press has made our readers 
sufficiently acquainted with the details of the bloodless, though 
not uproar- and perfume-less triumph which the mystic drama 
has achieved. Yet we cannot but pause for an instant to reflect 
upon the strange irony of fate that made the Zurich exile and 
the parzah of the earlier musical quidnuncs for the moment 
an important factor in the question of European peace, and 
an arbiter of the ‘quotations’ on the Stock-Exchange. 
Turning to Zannhduser we have witnessed in some quarters 
the out-pouring of vials of abuse upon the Bayreuth production, 
in a manner almost unaccountable excepting for the fact that 
some of the German papers employed similar tactics in 1888, 
in their spiteful attacks upon the Bayreuth performances of 
Die Metstersinger. In the present instance, the attacks have 
come from two different quarters, which, for the sake of 
brevity, we may describe as ‘external’ and ‘internal.’'—The 
‘external’ shafts have been aimed by those who, even if they 
have ventured into the theatre for one performance, have 
taken their opinions from the chattering gossip that swarms 
around the Wagner-hill or nestles in the town. Unfortunately, 
Music has not yet lived down its immemorial stain of rousing 
frantic jealousy among its executant votaries ; and envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness have taken tourist tickets to 
what was once a /ocus sacer. Rival Kafellmeisters have 
dropped the seed of envious discord on that arid soil of 
irresponsible frivolity which can-bring forth nothing but bitter 
tares and poisonous worts; greedy eyes have watched each 
shoulder-shrug, and avid ears have pounced on every word of 
wisdom (?) let drop by brief authority with well-concealed 
intention to mislead subservience: “Oh! Y’s portamento is 
nothing to that of our de/iebter X.; this posture of A. is not 
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to be mentioned in the same breath with that of the coming B. ; 
that scene-mounting we should be sorry to sit down before, at 
the Easter Fair of * * *.” And so the ball, once set 
a-rolling, has bounded gaily on. 

As for the-‘internal’ causes, they have chiefly lain in the 
peculiar position which Zannhdiuser occupies in the chain of 
Richard Wagner’s works. Too far removed from the Italian 
school, to content the average opera-goer; too distant from 
the method of such dramas as 77istan and the Ring, to fully 
satisfy a taste which its author was the first to stimulate: this 
Tragedy of the Venus-Knight has offered to two different sets 
of spectators two opposite stumbling-blocks. The first have 
come prepared to hear the azrs—which linger still in Wagner's 
middle period—reeled off by vocalisers trained to all the 
mannerisms of the Italian stage; and have gone away dis- 
tressed because they found the drama made the principal 
affair, and the simgers taught to act. The second have come 
intent on hearing all that wealth of musical detail, and pregnant 
system of /ett-motiv, which we prize in Wagner’s most advanced 
creations ; and have chafed against the remnants of the earlier 
style still visible at this parting of the ways. If we add to 
these the discontent of those whom mothing would content; 
of those who, having tasted too much of the good things of 
this world, find nothing left to stir their jaded senses, and 
would judge an Eden too uncultivated, Elysium too barbaric, 
for their whim—we shall have obtained a pretty fair idea of 
the ‘internal’ causes of the disfavour which, though merely 
from a scanty fraction, has greeted the marvellous production 
of Zannhduser at Bayreuth. 

Yet there is still one cause which we may call an inner- 
outer one ; and it is this which we may reasonably assume to 
have planted the first seeds of ill report. We mean, the 
unfortunate fact that certain branches of the Wagner- Verein 
omitted to apply for their seats at the Festspie/ in due time, 
although warned that beyond a certain date they could not 
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be ensured fulfilment of their wishes. In consequence hereof, 
these laggards were in some cases relegated to seats of less 
advantageous position, in others to performances on dates 
which differed from those they had originally selected. A little 
grumbling of this kind is quite enough to sound a note of 
discord, whose echoes are readily caught up by the “ good- 
natured friends” who are ever on the alert for dissension. 

It may appear to our readers somewhat trivial that we 
should devote so much attention to these alarums and excur- 
sions; but having ourselves been in the thick of the din 
raised by this small coferie, we may perhaps have magnified 
its import, though certainly not its malice; and we hold that 
such things are best brought to light of day, not hidden out 
of sight: else the vague rumours that may reach the absentees 
would probably distort the character of one of the greatest 
achievements that Bayreuth yet has witnessed. 

We say this fearlessly : to all unprejudiced eyes and ears 
the production of Zannhiuser has been a revelation. True 
friends of the cause, disinterestedly interested in upholding 
the ideal which the Meister himself built up for art; spec- 
tators of the performances of every Festspiel year, from 1876 
to 1891; unselfish workers in various fields of this great 
question—have one and all declared that this was the first 
time they had ever really heard or seen Zannhéuser, and 
that they hitherto had no conception of the depth and vigour 
of this drama. And what has been the well-spring of the 
change? Simply this: that the Bayreuth productions of the 
Ring des Nibelungen and Parsifal, under the loving care of 
the Master’s own hand and thought, have struck a path clean 
through the rubble and the refuse of the operatic stage, and 
let in upon the musical drama the healthful air of Nature. It 
was this that Wagner aimed at, all his life: a blending of 
Nature with Art; te. a freeing of Art from all conven- 
tionality. What he himself effected in the two ever-memorable 
years, 1876 and 1882, his widow has with loyal fealty preserved 
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to us, in trust for future generations ; and more than that, she 
has gathered one by one the separate gems that lay scattered 
in confusion upon the stages of the world, and set them in 
their only worthy circlet, the crown that caps the Bayreuth 
hill. The spirit that inspired the representations of 1876 and 
1882 has passed forward on its way, and added to the Ring and 
Parsifal, Tristan, the Metstersinger and Tannhiuser. The 
example held up in the first two Festspiels has guided the 
later productions to such a goal as the poet-composer saw 
before him, in the distance, when he created the works 
themselves. 

It is the ‘traditions’ of Bayreuth, that have made possible 
such a performance as that of Zannhduser this year. And 
let us not be misunderstood, when we speak of ‘traditions’ : 
it is no hard and fast rule of ‘conventionality,’ that we find 
here laid down. These traditions are those of artistic truth 
to Nature; and thus require du¢ a deep acquaintance with 
the spirit of the chosen drama, an unprejudiced eye for what 
is natural and seemly, and a constant care that no one feature 
of the performance shall on the one hand lack of life, or on 
the other, jar by self-assertion—for the manager of Wagner's 
works to be sure of answering their author’s purpose. Yet, 
that little word ‘but’ connotes a freedom of thought and 
openness of mind too rarely met with. All honour, therefore, 
to the devoted woman who has exercised these rarest of all 
faculties, and by her tact and genius has raised a monument 
to her dead husband more eloquent than words, more durable 
than brass or stone—who has shown to the world how a master- 
piece may be rescued from the hands of the Philistines and 
restored to the pristine splendour of its ideal conception ! 





By the death of Ferdinand Praeger we have lost a faithful 
member of the Society, Wagner's earliest friend in London, and 
a composer whose modesty debarred his fame.— 
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“Pasticcio”; “German Opera”; 
** Bellini.” 


(Translated from the German of Richara Wagner). 


We have classed these three articles under one heading, as they date from 
a very early period of Wagner’s literary career ; in fact they are his earliest 
published writings as yet traced, so far as we can discover, and find no place in 
the “ Gesammelten Schriften.” The first, “ Pasticcio,” was reprinted in the 
“ Bayreuther Biitter” of November 1884, and with the help of Oesterlein’s 
invaluable “ Katalog etner Richard-Wagner Bibliothek" we have been able to 
verify its original appearance in No. 63 of the first year of the “ Neue 
Zeitschrift fir Musik” (Nov. 6. 1834), a famous journal founded by Schumann 
and others. The second, “ Die deutsche Oper,” appeared in the summer of the 
same year in the “ Zettung fir die eleganie Welt”; but, as the British Museum 
does not possess any numbers of that journal later than 1811, we have been 
obliged to borrow the fragments from Glasenapp’s “ Richard Wagner's Leben 
und Wirken,"” trusting one day to gain access to the complete article. The 
third, “ Bellint. Ein Wort zu seiner Zeit,” originally published in the Riga 
“ Zuschauer” for 7/19 Dec. 1837, we have on the authority of the “ Bayreuther 
Biitter” of December 1885, the Riga journal being also non-extant in our 
Museum.—We must remind our readers that when Wagner wrote these articles 
he was a young man of 21 to 24, with his individuality and his theories of 
opera, &c.,as yet undeveloped; also that they were the first fruits of his contact 
with the operatic stage, as conductor. They contain, however, the germ of 
many an idea that he ripened later, and, in themselves, are remarkable tokens 
of the earnestness with which he had already begun to look around on Art. 





PASTICCIO: sy CANTO SPIANATO.* 





\ HE old Italian ‘method of song’ consisted in the 
so-called Cantabile (getragenen Singen), de- 
manding the formare, fermare and finire of the 
vocal tone. It certainly permitted a great measure 
of elasticity (Biegsamkett), but insisted on the ornament con- 
forming to the character of the Human Voice itself. The 
modern method, on the other hand, consists only in a secondary 





* Pasticcio, being interpreted, means a “ Pasty,” an “‘Olla Podrida” ; it is 
a term applied to an old-fashioned species of Lyric Drama (vide: Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music”) composed of airs, duets, &c., selected from different 
Operas, and served up independently of sense :—Canto Spianato is the Italian 
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for “ smooth singing.” —Eb. 
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degree of melodic phrases, whose uniform cut one may easily 
recognise, despite their extravagance of trimmings. This pitiful 
endeavour to follow in the footsteps of instrumental music, 
betrays a want of understanding of both Song and Human Voice. 
In earlier times men held the Voice the noblest of all instru- 
ments, and, in order to rightly enjoy its charm, accompanied it 
as discreetly as possible; they bury it now beneath a load of 
senseless instrumentation, and, without the smallest regard to 
the dramatic situation, employ it for the gurgling forth of mean- 
ingless arabesques. These gurglings, sure enough, are. often 
brought forth with success, but they make as obstinate a stand 
against the throat as a hard nut against a worn-out tooth. 





That the Singing-voice, like any other instrument, needs 
schooling, and indeed a most especial schooling, in which the 
production of the voice is cared for quite apart from the execution 
(the delivery and expression),* no one who knows anything 
about musical art will deny; but where, in all our German 
Fatherland, shall we find these training-schools for higher vocal 
culture ?—It is true, that we have Singing-academies, Choral 
Unions, and Seminaries; and one may confidently assert that 
Choral-singing in Germany and Switzerland has reached a per- 
fection of technique that would be sought in vain even in Italy, 
the land of song ; but the higher vocal art, that of Solo-singing, 
is in manifest decadence, and one might journey many a mile 
before one could collect a couple of dozen good singers and 
singeresses really worthy of the name, and who should not alone 
possess a technically well-schooled organ, but also a good method 
of execution, correct declamation, clear enunciation, sympathetic 
expression (Seelenausdruck) and thorough musical knowledge. 
Only let one measure the majority of our best-known singers, 
male and female, by ¢his standard !—Certain individual qualities 
must be set to the credit of certain individual performers ; but 
a whole, such as not only our imagination might dream of and 


* Die Bildung des Vortrags (des Ausdrucks, Geschmacks). 
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our higher aspirations wish for, but as is humanly realisable and 
has in earlier times been actually realised, one would now but 
seldom and exceptionally be able to get together. Nowadays 
one hardly ever hears a really beautiful and art-correct Z7i// 
very rarely a perfect Mordent,; seldom a well-rounded Coloratur, 
a true, unaffected, soul-stirring Portamento, a complete equalisa- 
tion of the vocal register and firm Sostenuto ( feste Haltung) in 
the manifold shadings of increase and diminution of the volume 
of tone. Most of our singers, so soon as ever they attempt to 
employ the classic art of Portamento, fall straightway out of 
tune ; and the public, accustomed to imperfect execution, passes 
over the defects of the Singer, if only he be a capable Actor 
and well up in his stage routine. 

“Auf die Roulade, gut oder iibel 

Folgt das Geklatsch wie die Thrin' auf die Zwiebel.’ * 


C. M. von Weber. 





The German singer eagerly identifies himself with his réle. 
This deserves all praise, but has its grave dangers. If the singer 
lets himself be carried away by the character he has to represent, 
if he does not gain the needful mastery over the whole field of 
his portrayal: then, as a rule, his cause is lost. He forgets 
himself, he no longer sings, but screams and moans. Nature, 
then, not seldom plucks the wings of Art; and the hearer, 





*“ The tricky Roulade, be it neat or a smear, Will draw sure applause as 
the onion the tear.”—-Wagner would appear to have made the quotation from 
memory—a faculty highly developed in him—for he has substituted “ die 
* Roulade” for “ den Laufer” (runs, or scales), and “‘Geklatsch” for “Gepatsch” 
(a clapping or slapping). The original lines occur in a half-serious, half- 
humorous sketch contained in certain fragmentary chapters of ‘A Tone-artist’s 
Life” published posthumously in Weber’s ‘‘ Hintergelassene Schriften ” 
(Dresden, 1828) and edited by C. G. T. Winkler, the “Councillor Winkler” 
referred to in Wagner’s letters to Uhlig. In the same collection of Weber's 
‘remains’ occurs the following epigram upon “ Bravura-Singeress” Tembila: 
“Man muss es gesteh’n, dass ihr Trillern gelingt, Nur Schade, dass sie vor 
Singen nicht singt.”—‘One must freely admit that her Trills are the thing ; 
Yet with all her fine singing, she never can sing.” —Ep. 
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unpleasantly surprised, is suddenly left completely mm the lurch, 
Whilst if, in addition to this, each performer insists on setting 
his own part in the best and most striking light, without any 
thought for his companions, it is all over with the harmonious 
intercourse of play and song. 

Thus it is, that our ordinary theatrical performances in 
Germany topple over from their emotional heights into the 
bathos of prosaic dulness, and lack the outward elegance and 
charm of sustained artistic skill. Many German singers and 
singeresses regard it atmost as a point of honour to be ready to 
sing anything, no matter whether it does or does not fit their 
voice. The Italian singer does not hesitate to candidly declare 
that he cannot sing this or that part, because it does not suit his 
voice, on account of height or depth of range, trick of ornament, 
or other peculiarities. Though he often carries this too far, and 
demands that his parts shall be as good as expressly written for 
him : on the other hand, the German, either from free will or 
stress of circumstance, too often and too easily puts up with any 
role, and thereby ruins not only it but also his own voice. The 
singer should never attempt a part for which he is not qualified 

(a) phystcally—in respect of vocal compass, timbre, and 

power of lung, 

(b) technically—in respect of throat-dexterity (Keh/fert- 

igkett), and 

(c) psychtcally—in respect of feeling and expression. 





The German dramaturgists say: ‘‘ The Actor should accom- 
modate himself to the Réle, and not the Rédle to the Actor.” 
The maxim may be true—as it stands ; but unreservedly applied 
to the stage-singer it is downright false, for the human voice is 
no dead instrument like the pianoforte, and our German song- 
composers, alas! are too often but sorry experts in the art of 
song.—Every legitimate instrumental-composer is obliged to 
study the character of the different instruments, before he can 
bring out true instrumental effects. Let a composer write for 
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any one instrument of the orchestra a passage that contravenes 
its nature, let him assign it notes which the player cannot possibly 
produce well, which do not agree with the texture of the instru- 
ment—his condemnation is pronounced at once, and rightly. 
“The man,” so goes the verdict, “is a musical bungler; he 
presumes to compose, and knows nothing of instrumentation ! 
These are pianoforte-, but not clarinet-passages; that cantilena 
is cut out for the violin, but not for the 'cello; in short,—the 
composition may breathe out never so much life and spirit, it. 
will be thrown aside, for the man has not learnt his business— 
he writes things that no one can execute!” Upon your oath, 
ye song-composers of our latter days, have ye zealously studied 
the individual qualities of the human voice? know ye what it is, 
to write for the voice? I will give the answer :— Ye behold the 
mote that ts in your brother's eye, but consider not the beam that 
ts in your own eye ; therefore shall ye be doubly judged. 





Most truly does C. M. v. Weber say: the individuality of 
the singer is the real involuntary colorist (Farbengeberin) of 
every role. The possessor of a light and flexible voice, and that 
of a grand sonority of tone, will render one and the same réle 
in quite opposite fashions. The one will certainly produce a far 
more lively picture than the other; and yet the composer may 
be satisfied with doth, in so far as they each, according to their 
measure, have rightly grasped and reproduced the gradations of 
passion prescribed by him, 

It will always remain the hardest task, to combine voice 
and instruments, in the rhythmic movement of a composition, in 
such a fashion that they shall melt into each other, and the last 
shall-not only carry and support the first, but also eke out its 
utterance of emotion; for Voice and Instrument stand on 
opposite poles. The Voice, by reason of breath-taking and 
articulation of the words, prescribes a certain undulation in 
the beat, to be likened, perhaps, to the uniform motion of the 
waves. The instrument, especially the stringed instrument, 
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divides the time into sharp-cut notches, like the stroke of a 
pendulum. Truth of expression demands the blending of these 
opposed peculiarities. The beat, the ¢empo, must never be a 
tyrannical mill-clapper, hurrying the music forward or retarding 
it ; but must be to the piece what the pulse-beat is to the life of 
man. Yet most of our modern German vocal-composers appear 
to look upon the human voice as a mere fraction of the instru- 
mental mass, and disregard its individual features. The 
instruments should form a guard of honour to the voice: where- 
as with us they have become the catchpoles of the singer, and, 
at the first sign of free expression of feeling, they gag him and 
cast him into chains. 





Mozart has irrefutably proved that, amid the most complex, 
ingenious, and even massive instrumentation, the singer may 
still be left in the full enjoyment of his rights; but now, the 
Human Voice is degraded to an instrument. What is gained 
thereby ?—Nothing !—The efforts of the human voice, even that 
of a Sontag, are overtopped by instrumental virtuosi; a whole 
choir of bravura singers would never be able to bring out a 
thousandth part of the tone-figures which have sprung to light 
in our instrumental music since the time of Bach, and, with 
this expansion of instrumental art, the rich invention of our 
tone-artists has shot heaven-high above the realm of Song.— 
The genuine art of song is bounded on the one side by faithful 
phrasing of the text (texigemisse Kantabilitét), on the other by 
voca/ rounding of the bravura ornament (stéimmgemasse Bravour). 
But since we have contemptuously turned our backs upon the 
true Italian beauty of song (Gesangschinhett), we have strayed 
farther and farther from the path which Mozart, in part, had 
opened for our dramatic music. With the revival of the in 
many respects classical music of the period of Bach, cantadi/e 
phrasing is paid much too little attention. S. Bach’s masterworks 
are all as rich in inventive power as it is possible to conceive in 
the form of Fugue and, in general, of Double Counterpoint. 
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His infinite creative-force impelled him to introduce into each 
of his productions the highest and richest variety of specific 
tonal figures, forms, and combinations. But with this super- 
abundance of purely musical, or rather, instrumental contents, 
the Word must needs be often thrust into the background by the 
Sound ; the Human Voice was not duly considered by him as a 
special vehicle of tone ; its individual effect he never sufficiently 
esteemed ; and as a composer of cantadz/e song he is nothing 
less than classic, however much the blind adorers of this Master 
may cry us “ Fie!” 

Our eminently respectable opera-composers must learn-up 
the good Italian cantabile style, guarding themselves, the while, 
against its modern growth of parasites; and, with their highly- 
trained artistic faculties, they must turn us out good goods in the 
best of styles. Thence will the Vocal-art acquire a novel lease 
of life ; then will there one-day come some man who, in this 
good style, shall re-establish on the stage the shattered unity 
of Song and Poetry. 





There survives in our midst an archi-patriarchal sect which 
claims for the simple song the exc/uszve title to the name of 
beauty, and downright damns all art of ornament. Would 
that these art-sages would step down from their miserable one- 
sidedness, their obstinacy in taking the choice of artistic means 
as the sole object of their judgment, their praise or blame, 
therewith clean forgetting the artistic effect itself. Art should be 
Free. No school, no sect must arrogate to itself the predicate of 
the only bliss-purveyor. The simple, smoothly swaying, regularly 
accenting song has its own great worth—provided that the tone- 
setter is a really good song-composer,—only, it is not the sole true 
pathway of salvation, and on other ways also may the goal, the 
utterance and expression of feeling, be reached. The solo-singer 
must be a song-artis¢: as such he may well give vent to his 
feelings in an enhanced and artistically decorated form. Is that 
passion forsooth less true, which takes the air with a flight of 
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many words, than that which enunciates itself in few? Is not 
the one as characteristic a token of the subjective individuality, 
as the other? Should not a speech in Parliament be formally 
distinguished from a sermon to a village-parish? May not a 
decorative scheme of phrasing, a flowery, figurative diction, a 
complex and ingenious versification, a rare but effective rhythm, 
be conditioned by casthetic necessity ?—We are by no means 
opening the door to those meaningless flourishes by which 
feather-brained singers only too often betray their poverty of 
proper feeling, and either seek to display the agility of their 
vocal cords or to mask their lack of portamento ,; but the nobler 
art of ornament has not yet come, with us, to its own indigenous 
bloom ; in our modern operatic singing, we have only the 
stereotyped volutes of song which our singers and composers 
borrow slavishly from the Italians and employ, in or out of season, 
without a spice of taste or psychological necessity. 





The Public ts at loggerheads with Art, and the Artists have 
lost touch with the Folk. Why is it, that in our latter times no 
German opera-composer has come to the front ?—Because not 
one has known how to gain the ear of the Folk,—in other 
words, because none has seized the true warmth of actual 
Life. The essence of dramatic art does not consist in the specific 
choice of subject (Stoffen) or mode of viewing it, but in this : 
that the inner kernel of all our human doing and living, the /dea, 
be grasped and brought to light. By this standard alone should 
dramatic works be appraised, their special moods( Gestchispunk¢e ; 
lit. ‘ points of view’) and subjects being looked upon as special 
varieties (Gattungen) of this one Idea. Our critics make an 
ungrounded claim upon Art, when they demand that the art of 
the Beautiful shall never do anything but zdea/ise. For the 
dramatic-musical art can clothe itself in many a form, and yet not 
draw upon so-called (ezgentliche) ideality. Ifthe opera-librettist 
possesses the true poetic spirit, there lies in him the universe of 
human forces and human fashionings, and his figures will have an 
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organic connection with Life ; he may spread out the celestial or 
terrestrial chart of human characters, and one will always find 
them lifelike, even though one may have never met their proto- 
types in actual life. But our modern romantic caricatures are 
nothing but dressed lay-figures. Away with them all—and give 
us human emotions / Man can feel an interest alone in what is 
human ; only what pertains to human feeling, can the dramatic 
singer represent. It has been told you often enough, but ye 
refuse to believe it, that there is only ove thing needful for Opera 
—namely Poesy / Words and tones are but its outward symbols. 
And yet our operas are for the most part a mere heap of musical 
‘numbers,’ strung together without any psychological bond of 
union ; whilst ye have degraded our singers into musical-boxes; 
constructed to play a certain set of tunes, dragged on upon the 
stage, and wound-up to start playing as soon as the conductor 
lifts his baton. The public no longer believes the opera-singer, 
because it knows that he is only singing Jefore it something that 
no heart of man can ever feel after—Read the signs of the 
times (packt die Zezt), ye composers, and diligently seek to find 
fresh forms; for he will be Master, who writes neither in the 
Italian nor the French—nor even in the German mode. But 
would ye warm, and purify, and train yourselves by bright 


examples, would ye create moulds instinct with living music :: 


then take, for instance, the masterly declamation and dramatic 
power of Gluck, and combine it with Mozar?’s contrasted melody, 
his art of orchestration and ensemble; and ye will produce 
dramatic works that shall satisfy the harshest critic. 





ON GERMAN OPERA. (FRAGMENTS.) 





E have certainly one field of music which belongs 
to us as our very own, and this is that of Instru- 
mental Music ;—but a German Opera we have 
not, and the reason is the same as that for our 


possessing no National Drama. We are far too intellectual and 
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ON GERMAN OPERA. (FRAGMENTS) Ir 


too learned, to be able to create warm human beings.—I shall 
never forget the impression made upon me lately by an opera of 
Bellini, after I had been heartily sickened with the eternal 
allegorisations of orchestral bombast, and at last a simple, noble 
song displayed itself—I in no wise desire that Italian and French 
music should obfuscate our own, but we ought to recognise the 
truth in both, and guard ourselves from all self-satisfied hypo- 
crisy. We should clear ourselves a breathing-space in the dense 
mass of vapours that threatens to choke us; we should cast off 
from our neck a goodly portion of our load of affected counter- 
point, dispel our visions of forbidden ‘fifths’ and immoderate 
‘ninths,’ and become men again at last.—We must read our time 
aright, and diligently seek to mould fresh forms ; and he will be 
the Master, who writes neither in the Italian, nor the French— 
nor even in the German mode. 





BELLINI (t 1835). A WORD TO HIS ERA. 


ELLINI’S Music, #.e. Bellini’s style of Song, has in 
these days attracted so much attention and enflamed 
so great an enthusiasm, even in over-learned Germany, 
that this phenomenon is well worth a closer investiga- 

tion. That the Bellinian Song has enraptured France and Italy, 

is natural enough,—for in Italy and France men hear with their 
ears, and thence we derive our phrases “ Ear-tickling” and the 
like ;—(presumably in contrast to the “ Eye-ache” which is 
caused us by e.g. the reading of so many scores of our newer 
German operas) ;—but that even the German musical connoisseur 
has taken the spectacles from off his fagged-out eyes and given 
himself over, for once, to reckless delight in a lovely song, this 
opens us an inlook into the deeper chambers of his heart. And 
there one spies an inner, fervent longing to take a full and open 
breath, and thus to lighten his system with one stroke and cast 
afar the clogging fumes of prejudice and evil formule which 
have so long forced him to be nothing but a German Connoisseur ; 
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and instead of that to become at last a Man, free, glad, and gifted 
with all the glorious organs for receiving every thing of beauty, 
no matter the form in which it may present itself.— 

How little are we really convinced of the truth of all our 
pack of prejudice and fancy ; how often must it-have come to 
pass, that we have been transported by the hearing of a French 
or Italian opera, and yet, as we left the theatre, have spurned 
aside our excitation with a self-pitying jest, and then, arrived 
safe home again, have read ourselves a lecture to the effect that 
we must really be more careful and keep aloof from transports. 
Let us save ourselves for once the jest, and spare ourselves for 
once the sermon, and hold fast to our recollection of what it was 
that so enchanted us ; we shall then perceive that, especially with 
Bellini, it was the lucid melody ; the simple, noble, beauteous 
song. To preserve this transport for ourselves, to give it serious 
credence, is surely not a sin; it is even, perchance, no sin, if 
before we went to sleep we breathed a prayer to Heaven that it 
might one day be given to German composers to invent such 
melodies, and to handle song in such a fashion.—Song, Song, and 
a third time Song, ye Germans! For song is, once for all, the 
speech in which man should express his musical thoughts ; and if 
this be not moulded and sustained in as great a self-dependence as 
any other form of cultivated speech, then no one will understand 
you. The rest of the matter, which is bad in this Bellini, any 
one of your village schoolmasters could do much better; we all 
know that. But it is quite outside the question, to make merry 
over these defects ; if Bellini had taken lessons from one of your 
German village-teachers, he would probably have learnt to do 
better work in this respect ; but whether he would not have 
unlearned his song, is certainly a thing we well may fear.—Let 
us then forgive this fortunate Bellini the cut—in vogue with all 
Italians—of his musical pieces, his crescendo’s, his tutti, his 
cadanza’'s, that regularly follow on his themes, and all those other 
standing mannerisms which so arouse our spleen ; they are the 
stable forms which the Italian does not know how to do without, 
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and which in many respects are not so reprehensible. If we 
would onlyseriously consider the boundless disorder, the higgledy- 
piggledy of forms, of periods, and of modulations, of so many of 
our later German opera-composers, through which they often rob 
us of our enjoyment of many an isolated beauty : we then might 
often heartily wish to see this frayed-out tangle brought to order 
by that stable Italian form. And, as a matter of fact, the clear 
and instantaneous insight into a whole range of passion. <a the 
stage, is made far more easy when that passion, with all its 
subsidiary feelings and emotions, is embraced with one firm stroke 
within ome clear and concrete melody, than when it is built up 
by a hundred tiny commentaries, by this and that harmonic 
nuance, by the interjaculation of first this instrument and then 
of that, and finally elaborated out of sight. 


As to how much service, especially with certain operatic 
subjects, is rendered to the Italians by their form and manner,— 
admitted, that in its degenerations it is tawdry and onesided,— 
Bellini affords us a sufficient proof in his Morma, indisputably his 
most successful composition. Here, where the poem itself soars 
to the tragic height of the ancient Greeks, this form, which Bellini 
has herein notably ennobled, exalts the grand and solemn charac- 
ter of the whole ; all the passions, which his song so remarkably 
transfigures, receive therefrom a majestic background upon which 
they do not hover in vague outlines, but group themselves into 
one vast and luminous picture, which involuntarily recalls the 
creations of Gluck and of Spontini. 


Received in this spirit of free, untroubled self-abandonment, 
Bellini’s operas have found a hearty welcome in Italy, in France 
and Germany ; why should they not find the like in Lithuania? 
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Ghe GCannhanuser Drama. 


PART III. 


\ HE interest which the dramatist has aroused in his 
First Act is never left to flag a moment in the 
whole course of the two remaining; but it is 
unnecessary for us to dwell at equal length on 
these, s.nce they have been so exhaustively treated by Wagner 
himself in the “Address on the performance of :Tannhduser,” 
which has appeared in our last three issues. Besides the main 
incident in each of these Acts, however, there are certain points 
which we think have not been hitherto sufficiently recognised. 
To pursue the order of events.—“ Elisabeth” makes her 
first appearance in Act II. Without any long narration of who 
she is, and what her pedigree, in the regulation operatic manner, 
she tells her simple story without one fact, by the sheer unaided 
play of her emotions, for Wagner has seized the secret of all his 
characters in its inmost shrine, and knows full well that it is the 
heart, and not the brain, whose doings can be set to music. In 
the third line assigned to the heroine the secret of her heart is 
laid bare ; but in maidenly fashion, for the walls of the Hall of 
Song are the only listeners to her words: ‘‘ In thee awaken all 
his strains, arousing me from aching dream.” But when her 
knight approaches, her virgin modesty recoils from his sudden 
presence. The presage of future harm seems to fill her mind an 
instant, and she fain would flee her soul’s disquiet. Still, is he 
not her uncle’s guest, and are not these walls his ‘“ Kingdom” 
won by song? Therefore she stays, and bids him rise, and asks 
where he so long has tarried. With a guilty twinge of pain, 
Tannhauser replies “Far, far from here. Oblivion’s densest 
cloud has sunk between to-day and yesterday,” and tells her, 
with deep thankfulness, that a miracle has brought him here 
again. In the first impulse of childlike innocence, she betrays 
her heart to him, as she cries “ Then praised be this marvel from 
my heart's deepest depth!” No sooner are the words uttered 
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than she blushes for very shame, and craves his pardon “ for I 
know not what I say, and still am dreaming like a foolish child.” 
Then one might fancy one were listening to a snatch of the 
metre of the Metstersinger, in the cadenced lines “Der Sanger 
klugen Wetsen—lauscht’ ich sonst gern und viel ;—thr Singen 
und thr Preisen—schien mir ein holdes Spiel.” But Heinrich 
must rede her this strange riddle, why her heart has beat with 
pain! And the riddle is solved by Heinrich: “Love's God it is 
that thou shouldst praise ; 'tis he that swept the strings for me!” 
(Zove’'s Goddess has not yet dared to remind him of his pledge). 
So is the tale of maiden love once more re-told, and while 
Elisabeth awakens to a “ new life,” her lover consecrates himself 
to “new-found life.” But in the background there stands the 
symbol of self-sacrifice, as Wolfram sings ‘So speeds from all 
my living the last dim ray of hope !”; and thus he betokens the 
only hope the future has in store for this ill-starred pair, the 
release to be attained by offering up of Self. 

The next scene is a brief dialogue between the Landgrave and 
his niece, which forms a graceful pendant to that between Pogner 
and his daughter Eva in Die Meistersinger. Almost the same 
words are used by the maiden's guardian, as he asks whether her 
heart does not beat fast to unbosom itself to him; while with 
sweet confusion she answers, “ Read within mine eyes! For 
words forsake my tongue.” The music also is conceived in the 
same delightful strain of placid harmony, and, like the companion 
passage, merits far more attention than is generally bestowed 
upon its quiet grace. The Landgrave’s part, moreover, contains 
one line which, while expressing as before the whole character 
of the man, deserves to be adopted as the motto for all of 
Wagner's works : “ Die holde Kunst, sie werde jetzt zur That!” 
(“ Divinest Art becomes to-day a Deed”). 

For the reasons above stated, we need make but little 
comment of our own on the great scene of the “Singing- 
Tourney” which forms the pivot on which the whole drama 
turns. In it the slighted Goddess avenges herself upon her 
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recreant knight; and the vow which he had made to her to 
praise her high and low, is made the plume that wings her curse. 
The past is not so easily to be thrust out of sight beneath 
oblivion’s pall, and, by a kind of mental and moral ‘ atavism,’ the 
embers of forbidden joys are fanned by the hot breath of contest 
to fresh devouring flame whose fumes intoxicate Tannhduser’s 
brain. Not that he has forgotten Elisabeth for sake of Venus ; 
but that his whole surrounding seems eclipsed by the one desire 
to trample on this puny mass of soul-less mortals, who never 
can bestow a love which only those who have learnt it from its 
white-hot core can bring as living dower. The situation is 
daring in the extreme; but what man shall say that it has no 
claim to tolerance, when he remembers the story of the woman 
“from whom He cast out seven devils!” And what grander 
figure has ever been drawn, than that of the maiden who cries 
“Not ye can be his judges! Give ear unto a stainless maiden’s 
word, and learn from me what is the Will of God!” Let us 
hear what the author himself has to say about this scene, in a 
letter written to Liszt on January 30, 1852 :— 

“Tn such scenes as this, where Elisabeth throws herself athwart the group 
of knights to protect Tannhauser, I have been impelled to the utmost expen- 
diture of all the means of art I owned, in my striving for the highest truth ; 
the grandeur of the situation can only be rightly displayed when not the 
smallest essential feature is lacking. But here it was of the very essence that 
the ranks of Tannhauser’s assailants should not be scolded back like children. 
Their rage, their wrath, which urges even to the instant slaughter of the 
culprit, must not be blunted by the turning of a hand ; but Elisabeth requires 
to expend the last resource of dread despair to bring this surging sea of men to 
rest, and finally to touch their hearts. Judged by this standard alone, will 
Rage and Love alike show forth as true and great ; and it is just this infinitely 


gradual calming down of utmost agitation, such as I have depicted in this scene, 
which I count my greatest merit in the cause of dramatic truth.” 


Upon the great Adagio of the Finale of this Act, Wagner 
has most fully expressed himself in the article above referred to; 
but a passage in a letter to Liszt, written on May 29, 1852, 
throws still further light upon the subject, and therefore may 
well be quoted here :— 
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“But now to the chief affair! i.e.—the great Adagto of the second Finale! ! 


‘When I made the ‘cut’ in this Adagio after the first Dresden performance, I 


did it in complete despair, and with it lopped off from my heart all hopes of 
Tannhéuser ; for I saw that T . . . could not conceive the spirit of his réle, 
and thus could still less represent it! That I was forced to make fs cut, 
meant for me as much as the abandonment of all attempt to bring my Zann- 
hduser to inner understanding. I pray you, dearest friend, to look a moment 
at the struck-out passage closely, and convince yourself of what it holds! 
Whereas everything was grouped before around Elisabeth, the mediatrix, and 


*she became the focus of all hearing and all speech, now Tannhauser—who had 


lain at first almost unconscious on the ground—breaks down in terrible remorse, 
and he at once becomes the one protagonist, round whom the rest are grouped 
as formerly around Elisabeth. Everything and every one beside fall into the 
background and, in a sense, merely accompany him as he sings “ Zum Heil den 
Sindigen zu fahren” (“To guide the sinner to salvation”). In these lines and 
in this music lies the whole significance of Tannhduser’s catastrophe, nay, his 
whole essential nature. What made him so profoundly moving a phenomenon 
to me, is summed up only here. His whole agony, his blood-distilling pilgrim- 
age—all wells from the sense these words convey ; without thus witnessing it 
here, and precisely here, in the way it must be brought to light, the whole 
Tannhauser remains an unintelligible, a wavering and capricious—a pitiable 
figure. (The commencement of his story in the last Act comes too late to 
compensate for what should here sweep through our souls like a tempest!) 
Not only the close of the Second Act, but the whole Third Act, nay—in a 
certain sense—the entire drama can only produce the effect due to its subject 
when the kernel from which the whole drama evolves is clearly manifested by 
this passage.—And this passage it was, the key to my whole work, which I was 
forced to ‘cut’ at Dresden |” 


We need not expatiate upon the close of this Act, as 
Wagner has so fully explained it ; but we must point out that it 
is entirely incorrect for the singer of ‘“‘ Tannhauser” to leave the 
stage with that brandish of his sword which we have sometimes 
seen. The knight can have no thought for his environment, 
other than Elisabeth ; and dazed with this one idea of fresh 
deliverance, his whole soul is now absorbed by gratitude to her 
who brought it, and ardent longing to expiate by suffering the 
woes she suffers now for him. Thus it is that we find in the 
‘stage-directions’ in the text, at this point, the first indication of a 
demand upon the actor’s facial play so constantly occurring in 
the later dramas ; for Tannhauser is directed to hurry from the 
scene, “his features lit with the ray of swift-awakened hope.” — 
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The Third Act is perhaps the finest of the three, though the 
gloom with which it is customarily drenched would seem to have 
been almost enough to completely banish the drama from the 
English stage. If managers would only realise the effect of 
‘luminous’ darkness, this might, however, be easily remedied. 
But on that point Wagner has said sufficient, and we must turn 
our minds again to his dramatts persone. 


The picture of Wolfram’s tender love is here completed.’ 


He watches over Elisabeth from afar, and reads her inmost 
thought : “Will #e return among the pardoned? This is her 
question, this her pleading,—ye Holy ones, fulfil it!... O, 
Heaven, strengthen now her heart for this her life’s decision !” 
While Elisabeth, hearing the Pilgrims’ home-returning chant, 
and half in dread of the momentous crisis that may now evolve, 
prays Heaven “to show her how to worthily fulfil her office.” 
The sad meeting is spared her ; these two could never more be 
re-united upon earth; the tragedy of their last parting was too 
complete. But there thus remains one agony the loving maid 
must yet endure, “ He comes not back!” It is noteworthy that 
Wagner has here shown such brevity of expression; for he 
might well have been tempted to put into Elisabeth’s mouth the 
utterance of the whole range of feelings of crushed-out hope, of 
utter helplessness to save her lover, of indignation at the 
hardness of the heart of man. No: those four words are the 
only ones, pronounced in accents of “‘sorrowful composure” ; 
and the Prayer, that follows instantly, is left to tell its tale of 
gentle grief and humble intercession without one frenzied excla- 
mation. Were this possible without the music? Any one who 
has heard these subtle spiritual harmonies will answer, “No” ; 
for no other composer, before or since, has known like Wagner 
to choose the moment when the poet must step aside and leave 
the musician to unfold the story of emotions.— 

The “older Pilgrims” have meanwhile crossed the stage, 
singing their chant of thanksgiving ; in which, however, the poet 
has introduced a dash of smug self-satisfaction, the feeling of the 
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Pharisee that he is not as other men, nor even as this—Knight of 
Venus. True, that the allusion is not made in so many words, 
but by the position which this chorus occupies in the drama, and 
by its pervading tone of ‘We thank the Lord that we have done 
our duty, and can lay aside the pilgrim’s staff, in happy confidence 
that we have ensured ourselves a future home in Heaven.” 
Thus it is that the mighty harmonies of the music—developed 
in full beauty at the close of the Act, in the song of jubilation 
over the saving of a lost soul—here seem overcast, and jar upon 
our ears a moment; an impression only removed by the simple 
pleading of Elisabeth’s prayer—the prayer of a maiden who, 
stainless in herself, takes on the burden of another's sin. 

Wolfram’s subsequent song to the evening-star is too well- 
known to call for remark ; it completes the background of quiet 
resignation, against which the lurid light of Tannhauser’s recital 
stands out in sharpest contrast. 

This ‘recital’ forms the backbone of the Act, in fact the 
great event towards which the drama has been pressing. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the tragic force of the awesome story, 
nor the bitter irony of its teller. Tannhauser seems to have 
been converted, by the relentless verdict of the man who should 
have taught God’s mercy, into a mocking demon such as 
Mephistopheles, to whom the world is but a hollow mask that 
covers Hell. Men have bid him fare from them to Rome, 
and ¢here find his salvation; but Rome's chief priest has cast 
him forth to languish in his unabsolved sin. What else is there 
now for. him, since men have banned him from all intercourse, 
but to seek with Venus the resting-place the world denies ? 

The first discordant note is struck by his entering words : 
“T heard the sound of harp-strings—clanging sadly! In sooth, 
such strains came not from her /"—We are thus apprised, 
without one word of explanation, that Tannhauser’s pilgrimage 
has failed; and the haggard, wan appearance of the tottering 
knight prepares us for the terror of the following scene. It is 
not the joyous minstrel as of old, nor yet the humbled penitent, 
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who answers Wolfram’s question by his: ‘Who am I? Thee 
at least I know right well ;—Wolfram art thou, the well-versed 
singer.” Each word conveys a sting of scorn for the narrow- 
minded mortals who have ostracised him. When Wolfram asks 
how he can venture back unshrived, the Venus’-Knight replies : 
“Be without care, my worthy singer! I seek not thee, nor any 
of thy kidney. Yet seek I one who'd haply show the way, the 
way I once so wondrous lightly found.” (We cannot refrain 
from pointing out the counterpart to this, in Parsifa/, where 
Gurnemanz enquires what path it is the black-mailed knight 
would find, and Parsifal replies: “The path to him, the path I 
deemed I knew so well.” The two paths lead to widely differing 
goals.)—Wolfram, hearing that the path demanded leads to 
Venus’ hill, draws back in horror, and doubts that such a man 
had ever trod the road to Rome. “ Peace with your Rome!” 
hurls Tannhauser in fury ; and then the word at last calls up 
another train of thought, the thought of hopes so direly dashed, 
the thought of the fool’s journey he had sped on: “ Yea, I, too, 
hied to Rome.”—The accent of despair that lurks beneath the 
scornful words arouses Wolfram’s “sympathy”—a feeling long 
unknown to the outcast palmer, who asks astonished ‘“ What 
sayest thou? Art not my foe?” For howcould he expect a sign 
of aught but horror from his fellow-men, when God’s own vicar 
had condemned him? This one touch of human interest, how- 
ever, unlocks his pent-up store of grief and shame. “So be’t! 
Thou, Wolfram, thou, shalt hear my tale,’ he cries; as who 
should say “Thy pious ears shall hear enough to shake thy faith 
in holiness !”— 

And thus the dread catalogye of scorn begins. With 
withering contempt, he mocks the paltry penance of his fellow- 
travellers, who sought to save their souls whilst he was seeking 


_ balm to heal the wounds of his defendress ; with biting irony he 


cites the priest “through whom God speaks his word”; and 
with shuddering loath he reviles the “blessed chant of lying 
promise.” The herald of God’s Will has doomed him to eternal 
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ban, and naught remains but “joy and bliss in the warm arms of 
Venus.” 

The remainder of this scene, as we have already been told 
by the composer, has been completely changed from its first 
edition. It is, of course, impossible for us to form an idea of 
the stage effect of the earlier version ; since, in our day, the 
drama is always presented in the later form, i.e., with the actual 
apparition of Venus herself, however shamefully inadequate the 
mounting at many a theatre. Some of the irony of the original 
has been bleached out of the lines assigned to Tannhiduser, as 
when he formerly enquired of Wolfram “ Hast never heard 
these strains of gladness ?” and replied to the latter's admonition 
to look on high to God, “‘ Nay, scoff at me! Thou hear’st, I am 
accurst!”; and a passage is now excised which bore a striking 
resemblance to Kundry’s story of her curse: “Mun such’ ich 
thn von Welt zu Welt, thm wieder zu begegnen,” the parallel 
lines in this case having been “ Nun wandr' ich Tag und 
Nacht, den holden Berg zu finden.” But the action has 
immensely gained by the change, the author appearing to have 
felt that here and now were not the place and time for comment 
or for introspection, but all must quiver with the pulse of incident. 
The short, sharp utterances of Tannhiauser, in the later version, 
are marvellous in their method of preparing the path for Venus’ 
advent, each word seeming to draw her presence nearer and 
nearer: “Ha! feel’st thou not the air’s soft gushes ?’—‘ And 
breath’st thou not the sweetest fragrance? MHear’st not the 
music’s joyous clang ?’—“ Lo, there! The nymphs in dancing 
mazes |—Away, away to revel’s bliss !—‘‘ These are the magic 
courts of dalliance ; tread We within the Venusberg!” The 
spell is so powerful that even Wolfram’s senses half give way, as 
he breathes the choking air of the Venus-grotto; for he too 
must look into the white-hot heart of sin, before he can gain the 
saving sympathy that comes of knowledge. 

There stand the three. The knight whom the world has 
cast beyond its pale ; on his right hand, the friend who proffers 
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him a salvation in which he cannot trust, for God’s own vicar has 
denied it ; on his left, the Goddess who shows him the living 
picture of the joys his mouth has tasted and found sweet. What 
shall be the issue of the terrible contest ?—One word decides it : 
“ Elisabeth.” The terror of despair had hidden for an instant 
the lode-star of his life behind a cloud of Self, but that blessed 
name unveils it afresh; and the knight dispels the tempting 
phantom. Elisabeth has died for him ; he too, at least, can look 
to where her spirit floats above him. “Und hérst du diesen 
Sang,” whispers softly Wolfram, and Tannrhauser replies ‘Ich 
hére!” With her name alone upon his lips, he dies ; while the 
“younger” band of Pilgrims, journeying back from Rome, 
proclaims the miracle that God has sent, to set at naught the 
harsh decrees of man. In the full dawn of a day that breaks 
upon a world restored to Love, the sounds of the Pilgrims’ 
chant which introduced the overture are once more heard ; 
while all the egoistic jubilation over grace self-won is cleansed 
in the glorious strains that tell of Love, ethereal Love, bestowed 
on sinning man. 

Such is the Tannhauser drama, a reality set between two 
opposite poles of ideality. As to the music, we must bid 
our readers hear it; for no brief summary could render justice 
to a work which struck the first nail in the coffin of old con- 
ventional opera. A few of the old forms remain, namely in 
the ‘concerted pieces’; but not a single line is written for 
the mere purpose of developing an ensemble to add variety 
to a halting plot; in every instance the natural grouping of 
the characters upon the stage has called of itself for the com- 
bination of voices. In one particular, however, we think 
that even the composer himself would have been better 
satisfied with a change; namely, in the “timbre to which 
the chief réle is assigned. Seeing all the difficulties with 
which this character bristles, and keeping in view what Wagner 
has so justly said about the customary ‘tenor,’ we fancy that 
he would have preferred to hand this intensely virile part to 
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a stronger class of singers, and might have found it more 
fitted to the barytone voice. It may well have been that 
the ill success which at first attended this opera’s predecessor, 
the Flying Dutchman, in which the name-réle is given to 
a barytone, influenced Wagner in thenceforward choosing the 
higher register for all his heroes, and on this one point accepting 
the traditions of the operatic stage. Nevertheless, we cannot 
but regret that this one particular character was not ascribed 
to the deeper voice and stronger physique; for so much, in 
fact the whole weight of the drama, must rest upon Tannhauser’s 
shoulders.— 

We must now bid farewell to what has been to ourselves 
an engrossing task; but we cannot leave it without asking 
if there is not contained in this work a moral far deeper than 
that of many a homily? The one dominant idea round which 
the whole drama revolves, is that which perhaps no other poet 
has dwelt on so lovingly or so nobly: the saving efficacy of 
woman's love, a love which reaches far beyond the creature, 
and expands its wings to brood above the Universe. 
This is the lesson which Wagner has always taught, and 
which he has merely heightened in his Farsifa/—where 
this Love is robbed of sex, and reveals its inner essence as 
that “ Mitlerd,” that ‘suffering with’ man’s fellows, which the 
founders of the two greatest religions of the East and West 
embodied in their lives. 
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NOTES. 


The Bayreuth Festspzel of 1891 will 
long be remembered as the crowning 
success ofa long series of triumphs. To 
take first the material, or statistical 
side, we find that in London more than 
twice as many (over 3,000) seats were 
sold than in 1889, and many an appli- 
cant to Messrs. Chappell was sent empt 
away ; whilst Herr Gross, the Bayreuth 
‘ Verwaltungsrath’ was besieged with 
letters, averaging two hundred a day, 
from would-be ticket-holders, long after 
the whole stock of seats had been 
absorbed ; and, outside the official sales, 
the coveted tickets were changing 
hands at a premium of from 100 to 
400 per cent. We are also informed 
that though the expenses of production 
were enormous, amounting to £27,000 
to £28,000, there was still a profit of 
from £2,000 to £3,000 upon these 20 
performances. 

Turning to the artistic side, we have 
to record an equally brilliant success. 
We cannot say that Parsifal was 
better performed than ever ; for, except- 
ing for a few trifling matters of tem 
—an always debatable question—the 
execution of that mystery-play has 
long since attained perfection ; nor can 
we trace this year any of those signs 
of rigidity, or even decay, which the 
jaded hyper-critic is so eager to trans- 
fer from the ‘subject’ to the ‘ object.’ 
Materna, the ideal ‘‘Kundry,” was even 
‘more marvellous than of yore in her 
impersonation ; this artist has always 
some fresh flash of genius with which 
to illumine her réle ; in witness whereof 
we may adduce the extraordinary effect 
which she this year threw into her 

j of the words “sein Fluch 
—ha l—mir giebt er Kraft,” at the 
crisis of her conflict with “ Parsifal ” : 
the actress seeming to open us a way 
into the thick of this curse-beladen 
woman's struggle with her own soul, 
when she shows her revelling in the 
thought that, though herself enslaved, 
her curse confers the power to master 
others.—Nor need we dwell upon Van 
Dyck’s inimitable “ Parsifal, t 
to say that it has evidently formed the 








model for his rival Griining’s treatment 
of the part; a treatment, however, 
which shows marked intelligence and 
a considerable advance upon that of 
1889. 

Tristan und Isolde again, we have 
dealt with in earlier years, from the 
point of view of its execution ; and 
therefore we need not detail Frau 
Rosa Sucher’s lifelike rendering of the 
heroine’s réle. A word, however, may 
well be said in favour of the artistic 
portrayal of “ Tristan” by Max Alvary, 
a new-comer to Bayreuth. Without 
having as yet attained the ripe mastery 
shown by Vogl in previous years, the 
young aspirant evinces considerable 
talent, and what is even more im- 
portant—a ready receptivity ; thus the 
difficult scene in the Third Act came 
victoriously through the furnace. Still 
we cannot pass this drama by without 
a figurative hand-shake—with Jdoth 
hands—to dear Staudigl (Brangaine) 
and “ /reber”’ Plank (Kurwenal). 

Thus we reach at last the novelty— 
as far as concerns Bayreuth. TZann- 
héiuser-Tannhauser-TANNHAUSER. 
Tannhduser, in the First Act ; Tann- 
hauser in the Second; and TANN- 
HAUSER in the Last Act. We must 
be pardoned the little conceit of type, 
for it fairly well conveys a picture, in 
black and white, of the effect — 
by the ‘Opera’: the same cter, 
but in different keys.——We have long 
waited for this resuscitation : we might 
almost say, re-incarnation. How long 
have we had to put up with absolute 
dramatic incompetence, in the expo- 
nents of this grandly tragic rdéle ; with 
performances in which vocalisation 
was the be-all and end-all of the opera ; 
with impersonations in which the hero 
was sunk to the contemptible position 
of a dressed out, boneless doll! Led by 
the Master’s hand, we had formed a 
mental picture of a hero whom, with 
all his faults, we could love for reason 
of his fill of manly individuality, from 
admiration for his high y apy bey 
‘still another’s tears.’ And we 
half-dreaded lest the thing should be 
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impossible. Yet so it was not! At 
Bayreuth we have seen the man alive ; 
for with al) that might be missed in 
vocal beauty and vocal finish, Winkel- 
mann has given us a portrait of the 
man that will linger in our minds when 
all the flourishes of dravura singing 
have melted like smoke-wreaths into 
the air. We are well aware of the 
voice-Jefects that marred the delivery 
of the ‘ Hymn to Venus’ ; we are also 
aware of the physical distress from 
which this artist suffered and which— 
though it may sound cruel to say so— 
enhanced the deep significance of the 
heart-rending recital in the Third Act. 
But no steel-like brilliancy of Ambre 
could replace the accent of ‘ conviction’ 
which Winkelmann has at his com- 
mand ; and we cannot resist quoting 
from Wagner’s letter to Liszt, of May 
29, 1852: “At the Zannhduser re- 
hearsal which I attended at Weimar, 
the invalided Gétze brought out 
passages and interpreted intentions in 
respect of which T . . remained my 
debtor. The latter has nothing but 
either brilliancy or tenderness in his 
voice; not a single true accent of 
sorrow.” 

So have we seen, at Bayreuth, the 
occasion once more call forth the man. 
From the moment when he first repines 
for the strains of Nature’s wholesome 
life to the moment when he gives up 
life on earth, it is one grand unfolding 
of a rich and many-coloured character. 
The scene where the Venusberg with 
all its magic disappears amid the bowels 
of the earth, and leaves the half- 
unconscious knight alone with Nature’s 
springtime beauty, is filled by the actor 
with a magnetism that keeps us spell- 
bound. At first one almost feels 
that the tension of the long-sustained 
rigidity of posture is too protracted ; 
but when Tannhduser is seen gradually 
melting into earth-life, and first his 
features, then his limbs, relax—one 
knows that this was as it should be, 
and that the long suspense was abso- 
lutely essential, in order to call up the 
feeling of relief at its dissolution. 
This situation called for acting of a 
higher order than any other in the 
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whole range of Wagnerian drama, and 
the call was not in vain. From that 
instant our full sympathy was enlisted 
for this man, whom our own eyes had 
seen pass through the trance of seemin 
death to the disruption of the spel 
that had held him bound. er 
this enthralling moment, there could 
scarcely be, in all that vast audience, 
one soul unmoved to tears as Zann- 
hduser passes step by step along the 
path that leads him, at the end of the 
Act, to the joyous resumption of his 
place among the knightly brotherhood 
of minstrels. 
In the Second Act, again, there is no 
apparent violation of probabilities,when 
annhauser bursts at last into open 
praise of Venus. For we have been 
prepared by the nervous twitching of 
the actor’s hands, by the rapt expres- 
sion of his face—as though his ears 
were ringing with the alian 
strains that throw their shadow for a 
moment across the orchestral accom- 
niment,—and finally by the manner 
in which he almost drops his harp 
from out his hands, before he snatches 
it up in sudden resolve to sing of what 
is slowly mastering his sense. Thus 
too, when the blow has fallen, we see 
him staggering dazed beneath it, and 
mark how gradually the wave of recol- 
lection bears him back to the scene 
which now surrounds him, to the 
havoc and the shame his hand has 
wrought. And so are we prepared for 
the knight’s half-frenzied entry in the 
final Act. These shattering experiences 
have almost robbed him of his reason ; 
the mocking tones with which he wel- 
comes Wolfram, seem to resound from 
the hollow cavern of a mind scorched 
out by suffering. It is the delirium of 
a strong man laid low by fevered agony ; 
the last great crisis through which the 
soul must pass when battling with the 
wers of Hell. The discord is at 
t resolved by the one sweet word 
“Elisabeth”; and with a supreme and 
dying effort the minstrel hurls the 
foul temptation from him, compressing 
all the ardour of his life into the simple 
accents of his pee “ Heilige Elisa- 
beth, bitte fiir mich!" 
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Though the réle of ‘Venus’ is far 
more restricted than that of her knight, 
yet it calls for acting as high in 

if not so varied ; and both 
Frau Sucher and Fraulein Meilhac rose 
to the full height of the character. It 
would be difficult to decide which of 
these two ladies produced the more 
‘convincing’ effect. For majesty of 
movement and passionate demeanour, 
they are only rivalled by each other ; 
while, if Frau Sucher’s voice be the 
more musical, yet there were shades of 
biting scorn in that of Fraulein Meilhac 
which are scarcely to be equalled ; 
notably in the scene where the composer 
reminds us vividly of an artifice 
a in the First Act of Zrzstan, 
and makes the Goddess hold up to the 
— the word-picture of his humbled 


‘Elisabeth’ demands less tragic force; 
we were therefore rightly treated to a 
portrayal which discards the gestures 
of the ‘tragedy queen’ and holds up 
instead the naive = of youth. 
Much as the acting of Fraulein De Ahna 
and Fraulein Wiborg has been decried 
by those accustomed to the ample sweep 
of mature maternity, it seemed to us 
that the Elisabeth conceived by Wagner 
had been for the first time offered to 
ourken. The timid tread, the childish 
confusion, the maidenly reserve, were 
wonderfully presented; and though 
these young ladies have been accused of 
over care for their ‘consonants,’ we 
would remind their captious critics that 
it was Wagner’s express desire—as de- 
tailed at length in ‘Ofer und Drama’— 
that these sounds should be restored to 
their distinctive right in vocalisation, 
as against the Italian method of com- 
pletely merging them into the ‘vowels’ 
and thus robbing language of its most 
definite “outward” sign. As for the 
acting, again: what could be more 
impressive than the effect of contrast 
produced when this retiring maiden 
suddenly asserts the quick instinctive 
courage of a woman and rushes, with 
her cry “ Haltet ein/", between the 
threateners and the threatened? Or 
what more spiritual in its suggestion, 
than the soft, almost motionless, man- 
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ner in which Elisabeth glides slowly 
from our sight, on her last passage to 
the Wartburg ? 

To ‘ Wolfram’ we must give a word 
in passing. Though Reichmann’s sym- 
pathetic delivery of the “Abendstern ” 
apostrophe came upon us almost as a 
surprise, for its lyrical beauty: yet 
Scheidemantel must bear the palm 
for enduing the whole character with 
human interest by his magnificent de- 
clamation.—Of the two ‘ Landgraves,’ 

in, we preferred Herr Déring to 
err Wiegand, especially in view of 
his dignified stage-presence. 

We now come to the ‘ensembles’ ; 
and it is difficult to express an opinion 
of the excellence of their rendering, 
without running the risk of an indict- 
ment for exaggeration. From the first 
Sextett, through the varying richness 
of the Finales, down to the final Chorus 
of ‘Redemption,’ not one of these con- 
certed pieces ever flagged for an instant. 
The most remarkable of the effects 
were those produced by the gradual 
surge of life which carries the First 
Act up to the very crest of the wave 
of Nature; the extraordinary vitality 
and characterisation of the concerted 

that follows Tannhauser’s out- 
urst, in the Second ; and the celestial 
harmonies of the Chorus of ‘ Younger 
Pilgrims,’ at the close of the o 
We had here no lifeless, conventional 
crowd, but a body of ‘singing actors’ 
so well trained that every movement 
seemed instinctive, and each ejaculation 
a spontaneous uttterance. Such is the 
value of the Bayreuth lessons ! 

En route to a notice of the scenery 
and scenic effects, we come to the 
‘dancers.’ It is, of course,a new ex- 

ience to find a ‘ballet’ on the 
ayreuth stage ; for the dance in the 
last Act of Die Meistersinger is a sim- 
le folk-dance, hardly more formal in 
its character than the gambols of the 
Lehrbuben in the First and Second. 
Therefore—looking to the difficulties 
that Wagner himself foreshadowed in 
the article which has appeared in our 
last three numbers—we may have felt 
a little uneasy as to how this wild 
maze of movements would be conducted 
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in a theatre so unused to chesccgmety. 
Under the direction of Madame Vir- 
ginia Zucchi of Milan, however, this 
pantomimic scene may be said to have 
proved a veritable triumph. Excep- 
tion has been taken to its being thrown 
too much towards the back of the 
stage; but that we consider to have 
been the most signal token of the ar- 
tistic spirit which governed this pro- 
duction. The dance is too wild and 
furious to bring forward to the same 
visual level as the group of Venus and 
Tannhauser, between whom and this 
unbridled band the reclining Graces 
keep their watch; thus marking the 
wer of the Goddess to keep aloof 
Case her Ghetiene of disorder. Venus 
is, in this way, shown superior to the 
savagery of those who throng her 
court. But besides its symbolical, the 
distance has also a practical purpose : it 
casts a certain haze over the movements 
and, with all the vividness of the 
pictured orgy, prevents any undue cm- 
phasis of excited play of features. 

As for theactual scenery, the Wagner- 
theatre has eclipsed itself. We have 
one long succession of marvellous 
pictures, marred, in our opinion, by 
only one blot: we mean the magic 
“ grotto,” that rises from the ground 
in the second half of the Venus- 
Tannhauser scene, where the gold 
candelabrum and lace curtains present 
rather too much of a boudoir appearance. 
With this exception, the stage effects 
are superb. Venus-cave ; the 
Wartburg valley in spring, and again 
in autumn ; the interior of the Wart- 
burg hall—form pictures glowing with 
colour and perfect in composition. The 
painted waterfall that dashes down the 
wall of the cavern, in the first scene, 
from the dim distance of a cleft through 
which the wan light of da gee to 
struggle in, forms one o finest 
‘ motives’ of stage-illusion that we have 
secn; whilst the Wartburg castle in 
full noontide in the First Act, and in 
the warm tints of sunset and sunrise in 
the Third, forms as pict ue a 


—-_ as we could hope to see in the 
landscape-painting. The tableaux, 
also, that represent the Rape of Europa 
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—with Cupid guiding the milk-white 
steer across the sea, followed by Tritons 
and Nereids—and the Wooing of Leda, 
in the soft serenity of classic woodlands, 
have been mounted with a care for 
detail as lavish as though they were 
not merely intended for the passing 
vision of a moment but set to last 
throughout an Act. 

The stage-grouping calls for a fresh 
relay of our already exhausted superla- 
tives ; therefore we must confine our- 
selves to an expression of wonder at 
the mechanism by which the little knot 
of sleeping “Amoretti” is made to 
dart into the air and hover in a line 
above the stage, and the artistic 
manner in which the vision of the 
interior of the Hérselberg is made to 
‘melt’ in upon the mists that fill the 
valley in the last Act. 

Much more should we like to recount 
anent this masterpiece of stage-manage- 
ment ; but the fear of wearying our 
readers allies itself to the pressure of 
our space; and we therefore bid the 
Bayreuth Zannhduser a etful fare- 
well, or rather ‘auf Wiedersehen' — 
for we have it on the authority ot 
“Wahnfried” that the same series of 

mances will be repeated in 1892. 
t is possible that Die Meistersinger 
may be added thereto; but Parsifal 
and Zannhduser make so severe a 
demand upon the forces of the Cho 
that it is doubtful whether this musi 
comedy could be given at the same 
Festspiel without doubling the numerical 
strength of the minor singers. 

. . * 


Wehave received for review “ Richard 
Wagner-Studien" by Alois John (Gies- 
sel, Bayreuth) ; “Zetigendssische Ton- 
dichter" (2 vols.) by M. Charles, a 
pore for Max Chop (Rossberg, 

ipzig); Cyrill Kistler’s"“ Zugesfragen ; 
and G. Bernard Shaw's “Quintessence 
of Ibsenism" (Walter Scott, oom, 

e first two works we propose to to 
upon in our next issue; the third 
is an interesting little semi-Wagnerian 
monthly published at Bad-Kissingen 
for 3 marks the year. As to Mr. Shaw’s 
brochure, we can recommend it to our 
readers as a fascinating attempt to 




















solve, or to state in clearer terms, some 
of the problems dwelt upon by the 
dramatist whose works have been on 
the one hand lauded to the skies, on 
the other condemned without an effort 
to plumb their depths. Mr. Shaw 
must be congratulated on the lucidit 
and boldness of his exposition, thoug 
it goes without saying that the analysis 
is not intended for Mr. Gilbert’s “young 
lady of fifteen.” We fancy that he 
undervalues the poetic “ Brand” as 
com with the prose dramas of 
Ibsen’s later period ; but it would be 
beside our present purpose,and beyond 
our limits, to do more than thank Mr. 
Shaw for the following, among other 
references to Wagner: ‘‘ Tannhduser’s 
ion for Venus is a development 
of the humdrum fondness of the bour- 
geois Jack for his Jill, a development 
at once higher and more dangerous, 
just as idealism is at once higher and 
more dangerous than Philistinism. 
The fondness is the germ of the passion: 
the passion is the germ of the more 
fect love” (that for Elisabeth). 
‘When Blake told men that through 
excess they would learn moderation, 
he knew that the way for the present 
lay through the Venusberg, and that 
the race would assuredly not perish 
there as some individuals have, and as 
the Puritan fears we all shall unless we 
find a way round. Also he no doubt 
foresaw the time when our children 
would be born on the other side of it, 
and so be spared that fiery purgation.” 
* *. * 
“Robert Browning and the Drama,” 
by Walter Fairfax, just published by 
essrs. Reeve & Turner, is a strong 
and luminous essay, going straight to 
the roots of the matter and assigning 
to Browning that permanent place 
among the world’s predominating poets 
which, in the eyes of ae will 
indubitably be his. histrionic 
doings of the past decade are looked 
at from a high and serious point of view, 
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which should commend itself to those 
who remember the Bayreuth Master’s 
saying: “Art is earnest.” Speci 

mention is made, in this work, of Miss 
Alma Murray, a member of the Wagner 
Society and a lady whose recent per- 
formances in L. N. Parker’s play “ Zhe 
Seguel” have only intensified the 
general regret that she so seldom now 
appears upon the boards. F. W. 


We have nothing but strenuous con- 
demnation for Sig. Lago’s a 
of the Flying Dutchman at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre on October 27. After 
the way in which this impresario had 
presented Gluck’s Orfeo last autumn, 
we had entertained great hopes of his 
successfully treating this early work of 
Wagner. Such hopes were dispelled 
by the first bar of the overture, and 
were turned to despair as the revival 
stumbled headlong on. If it had not 
been for Miss Macintyre's delightful 
singing of the part of “ Senta,” there 
would scarcely have been anything 
worth waiting out the piece for; but 
even Miss Macintyre is not yet the 
ideal Senta that some of the daily 
pepere have called her. She has yet to 
earn the magic that can hold the 


sagen enthralled by her acting in 
the scene with Vanderdecken in the 
Second Act. This could scarcely be 
expected of so young an artist, and we 
should advise her to study the by-play 


of this part under Madame Valeria. 
As to “ Vanderdecken,” also, he seemed 
to have been far too upset by his 
surroundings to dare to look across the 
stage to Senta; and thus we were 
robbed of the greatest ‘situation’ in 
the play. The singing of the choruses 
and the mise en scéne—but no, we will 
spare Sig. Lago, in consideration of 
good work done last year. Yet what 
is criticism coming to, when we find 
some of the dailies speaking in glowing 
terms of the production and the 
“enthusiasm "’ it called forth ? 


END OF VOLUME IV. 








